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RED-BREASTED MERGANSER 
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THE DRAKE HAS A CRESTED, 
GREEN-BLACK HEAD, 
REDDISH CHEST , WHITE 
COLLAR Gnd BLACK,WHITE 
AND GRAY BODY @ THE 
BODY OF THE HEN |S GRAY; 
HEAD, CRESTED, REDDISH — 
BROWN BLENDING TO WHITE 
ON THE THROAT amd BREAST 


FOUND IN NORTH “WS*S~- nee 
AND CENTRAL FLORIDA “cxcemansmartié 
FROM NOVEMBER THRU APRIL 
@ INHABITS FRESH WATER LAKES 
AND PONDS @ SIZE 18 INCHES, 
WEIGHT 1/2 LBS @ DRAKE - 
BLACK € WHITE WITH REDDISH 
SIDES @ HEN ~ GRAYISH- 
BROWN WITH REDDISH- 
BROWN CREST 


UNCOMMOW IN 
FLORIDA @ LOOK 
FOR 1T ALONG THE tee ne 
COASTS WITH RED- Bi acs 
BREASTED MERGANSERS 

@ SIZE 25 INCHES LONG, WEIGHT 
3 LBS @ DRAKE~ GREEN- BLACK 
HEAD, NO CREST @ BODY MOSTLY 
WHITE WITH BLACK BACK 


HEN ~ CRESTED, REDDISH 
HEAD AND NECK @ 
WHITE OF THROAT AND 
BREAST SHARPLY DEFINED 
@ BoDY GRAY 
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Seldom found away from salt water, the Red-Breasted Merganser is a common 
Florida coastal visitor from October to May. Commonly called “fish duck,” because 
of its preferred small fish diet, the female is shown below, the male above. 
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Roe OF THE 89th Con- 
gress on October 22 capped 
the fourth straight year of aggres- 
sive legislative consideration of 
conservation issues, according to 
the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. Like its predecessor, the 89th 
Congress ground out impressive 
conservation yardage, fumbled 


few times, and rarely had to punt . 


out of danger during the 1965 and 
1966 sessions. Adjournment killed 
all proposals that failed of enact- 
ment in this Congress. Introduc- 
tion of bills, public hearings, and 
other legislative requirements 
will begin anew with the 90th 
Congress, slated to convene next 
January 10. 


National concern about clean 
water was asserted again this year 
with the passage of the Clean Wa- 
ter Restoration Act of 1966, which 
greatly expands the level of fed- 
eral financial participation in the 
construction of municipal sewage 
treatment facilities, liberalizes cost 
sharing to stimulate state interest 
in needed construction programs, 
and broadens research efforts. The 
1965 Water Quality Act initiated 
vigorous effort to establish stand- 
ards of water quality in the na- 
tion’s waters. 


Mindful of the continuing in- 
trusion of highways into parks, 
wildlife refuges, and other dedi- 
cated areas, Congress wrote this 
forceful admonition into the new 
Department of Transportation 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Many Conservation Gains Recorded By Congress 


Act: “The Secretary shall not ap- 
prove any program or _ project 
which requires the use of any land 
from a public park, recreation 
area, wildlife and waterfowl ref- 
uge, or historic site unless (1) 
there is no feasible and prudent 
alternative to the use of such land, 
and (2) such program includes all 
possible planning to minimize 
harm to such park, recreational 
area, wildlife and waterfowl ref- 
uge, or historic site resulting from 
such use.” 

Most ambitious of 1966’s enact- 
ments was the authorization of a 
national program for the protec- 
tion of species of birds, mammals, 
fish, and other animals believed to 
be in an endangered status. In- 
cluded in the same Act were pro- 
visions expanding authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to open 
up to 100 percent of migratory 
bird refuges for the hunting of 
resident game birds and lifting the 
acreage and appropriations ceil- 


ONLY THE ADULT 
BALD EAGLE 
MORE THAN 


FOUR YEARS OLD 

HAS A WHITE =o) 
CMP E. 

HEAD and Zi Vg : 


JOIN THE 
BALD EAGLE CLUB 
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ings which have prevented com- 
pletion of the Key Deer National 
Wildlife Refuge, Florida. 

Enactments in 1965 expanded 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife’s program for studying 
the effects of chemical pesticides 
on wildlife and their environment, 
and initiated a vital federal-state 
program for sea-run fishes that 
spend part of their life cycle in 
fresh water. 


Billions to Hunt and Fish 


SPORTSMEN IN 1965 spent more 
than $4 billion on hunting and 
fishing, John S. Gottschalk, Direc- 
tor of the Department of the In- 
terior’s Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife reported when he 
presented findings of the 1965 
National Survey of Fishing and 
Hunting to the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners, meeting 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Survey, similar to others 
conducted in 1955 and 1960, de- 
termined how many sport fisher- 
men and hunters there were in 
1965, how much they spent, what 
aspects of their favorite sport 
these expenditures covered, how 
far they traveled in pursuit of 
game and fish, participation by 
age and sex, and other informa- 
tion. 

The Survey showed that fisher- 
men numbers were up from the 
1960 survey findings but that 
hunter numbers decreased. Gotts- 
chalk’s presentation pointed out 
that the fisherman increase was 
largely due to increased interest 
in salt-water fishing. 

The decrease in hunters was a 

(Continued on page 28) 
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New and Interesting 
Bird Book Published 


Now coMING orF the presses is 
Birds in Our Lives, a factual story 
about the enjoyment and inspira- 
tion birds give to millions of peo- 
ple, and the problems, warnings, 
and hopes, the Wildlife Manage- 


ment Institute reports. 


Prepared under the editorship 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, the new book’s pur- 
pose is “to give readers, in all 
walks of life an opportunity to 
achieve a greater appreciation and 
a deeper insight into the impact 
of birds on our civilization. It 
brings into focus the economic, 
esthetic, scientific, and recreation- 
al value of the 850-odd species 
that comprise the bird resources 
of North America and Hawaii.” 


Birds in Our Lives does this 
with the writings of 61 authors, 
many internationally prominent, 
that make up the book’s 54 chap- 
ters. Section headings cover In 
Perspective, Literature and Arts, 
Sports and Recreation, In Na- 
ture’s Scheme, Science and Hus- 
bandry, The Hand of Man, For 
Better or Worse, Answers to Con- 
flicts, and For Their Survival. 
Helping to make the point, too, 
are 80 wash drawings by Bob 
Hines and 372 photographs. In 
all, the book comprises 576 pages, 
is bound in cloth and stamped in 


gold. 


Copies can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402 at $9 
each. A 25 percent discount is 
given on purchases of 100 or more 
books going to a single address. A 
similar discount is granted on 
books ordered for resale. 


Birds in Our Lives is the second 
in a planned series of books on the 
nation’s wildlife resources for re- 
lease under the sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Sport fisheries and 
Wildlife. The first of the series, 
Waterfowl Tomorrow, published 
1964, also is available from the 
GPO at $4 a copy. © 
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The Knowledge of Conservation 


Where The Need Is 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


N” LONG AGO I stood at the corner of a busy thoroughfare of one 

of our large cities and watched the endless stream of hurry- 
ing pedestrians. And hurry they did, all sizes, shapes, colors—and 
no doubt a variety of ambitions and egos; they seemed pre- 
occupied with the same purpose as lemings rushing to the sea. 
This complex of confusion was intensified by the raucous clamor 
of busses, trucks, and cars. 

In a matter of days I was in two other large cities with like 
scenes of overpasses and underpasses, of honking horns, of shov- 
ing and pushing and garish lights and billboards; of back alleys 
strewn with garbage and railroad yards littered with trash—and 
smoke stacks belching soot and darkening the sun. 

All three cities had slums and gangs of moody youngsters. They 
all had problems of obtaining clean water; all were dumping 
their filth into nearby lakes and rivers which had become cess- 
pools of floating ugliness and a health hazard. 

The thought occurred to me that these warrens of concrete and 
stone with the rush, smells, fumes, noise, frenzy, and sewage had 
become the native habitat of millions of people. 

Was it by choice? Some were trapped by poverty with little 
chance of escape, while the more fortunate considered their cities 
the epitome of gracious living. But regardless of the fortunes of 
position, these are the people who our educators in conservation 
say must be indoctrinated as to their dependency of the land 
and to landscape beautification. There is no argument, these are 
the people who need educating. 

In recent years some scientists have been saying that metro- 
politan dwellers no longer need lessons or knowledge regarding 
land resources, and that scientists should be given authority over 
all resources to determine their use, both for the economy and 
recreation. They have failed to state just how these authoritative 
persons should be chosen for the dictatorship of conservation 
programs or to what degree such an idea should be imposed on 
either public or private ownership. 

Such thinking is the result of monumental vanity by the few; 
partly because of ambition and partly because the nation has 
made a mess of many of its cities and the basic natural resources. 
It is certainly contrary to the idea of people determining their 
own destiny. Even though democracies have some bad flaws, to- 
talitarian governments so far haven’t been the answer. But if peo- 
ple are not going to become regimented, then they will have to 
become educated. How can people, whose existence has devel- 
oped in them the same urges as the lemings, protect their environ- 
ment? 

Today there is a new and conscious effort toward conservation 
education, but some of the new enthusiasts are ignorant of the 
long struggle prior to their coming, and the many unsung heroes 
who participated. To know conservation one must develop a phi- 
losophy; its depth cannot be learned by reading billboards. 

Today conservation is a popular subject with an aura of de- 

(Continued on page 28) 


Daily and seasonal bag limits are accepted for the 
continuation of good hunting. The first daily bag 
limit was established almost 90 years ago, in lowa. 


UNTING IS THE OLDEST art, and the most changed. 
H The big changes probably came in fits and 
starts, with sudden breakthroughs. Some of these 
breakthroughs occurred here in America with the 
refinement of the rifle, the invention of several 
firearm systems, and the new idea that hunting 
was every man’s privilege. 

But America’s greatest contribution to the tradi- 
tion of hunting hasn’t been fine guns and ammuni- 
tion or even a virgin continent teeming with game. 
It has been a series of remarkable decisions made 
by the American people in favor of their outdoor 
resources. 

Some of the decisions were great federal acts; 
others were minor regulations that drew little notice. 
But large or small, they are milestones in American 
hunting and mark roads that lead far into tomorrow: 


1785—The Northwest Ordinance and the Land Or- 
dinance, stating that unoccupied wild lands 
should be owned by all the people. 


1850—The beginning of the game warden system, 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


1864—New York State requires the first hunting 
license. A nonresident hunting license is re- 
quired by New Jersey. 


The first migratory game bird law, a weak one, was set 
in 1913. A very strong law, the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, was established in 1918. The Duck Stamp Law, for 
waterfowl research and study, became effective in 1934. 


Hunting 


Milestones 


By JOHN MADSON 


Olin Mathieson Corporation 


1872—The dedication of Yellowstone National 
Park. Yellowstone was the forerunner of the 
national wildlife refuge concept, furnished 
elk for restocking the shotout ranges in 
many states, and helped fan public interest 
in resource conservation. 


1878—The first daily bag limit (25 prairie chick- 
ens) is set in Iowa. 


1885—The Bureau of Biological Survey is formed, 
the first federal agency charged with study- 
ing wildlife. This bureau, nearly fifty years 
later, will become the U.S. Fish and Wild- 


life Service. 
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Laws to preserve natural resources and public lands date back more than 
a hundred years. There has been recent talk about giving conservation 
national cabinet rank, with a federal Department of Natural Resources, 


1891—The Forest Reservation Act, giving the Pres- 
ident authority to set aside land as public 
reservations. This was the real beginning of 
the national forest system. Under this Act, 
Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will reserve 132 million 
acres that today comprise the bulk of our 
western national forests—and most of our 
western public hunting areas. 


1900—The Lacey Act, prohibiting interstate ship- 
ment of any wild game that was taken ille- 
gally. It is intended to suppress market 
hunting. 


1904—President Theodore Roosevelt, by executive 
order, sets up 51 federal wildlife refuges in 
17 states. 


1905—The U.S. Forest Service is established. 


1911—The Weeks Act, authorizing federal pur- 
chase of national forests in the East and 
Midwest. 


1913—The Weeks-McLean Law, under which all 
migratory game birds are placed under fed- 
eral custody. It is not a strong law, and it is 
succeeded by 


1918—The Migratory Bird Treaty Act. A very 
strong law, really an international treaty be- 
tween Canada, the United States, and Mex- 
ico. Under this act, migratory birds cannot 
be hunted unless such hunting conforms to 
federal regulations. 


1934—The Duck Stamp Law. Receipts from special 
revenue stamps are earmarked for water- 
fowl habitat, and for study and research. 
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1937—The Pittman-Robertson Act. An 11 per cent 
excise tax on all sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion is placed in a special fund. Approved 
state wildlife conservation projects are paid 
at the rate of three federal dollars to each 
state dollar invested. 


This list could probably be more up-to-date. Pro- 
grams such as the Soil Bank, Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, ORRRC Report, and Wilderness Bill 
may all be important milestones. It’s hard to tell. 
We’re standing too close to such programs, and our 
perspective is poor. There is even talk of giving 
cabinet rank to conservation, with a federal Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. From now on, conserva- 
tion milestones may come so close together that 
they’ll look like a picket fence. 

Conservation milestones mark more than progress. 
They’re monuments to the guts and vision of a few 
men like Muir, Schurz, Pinchot, Powell, Olmsted, 
Teddy Roosevelt and Ding Darling. The political vic- 
tories of such men are even more notable for the fact 
that most of them would rather have been back in 
the boondocks than in Washington, D.C., but they 
knew that politics was the only weapon that could 
defend the things they loved most. 

That much hasn’t changed. And whether today’s 
outdoorsman likes it or not, he must take an active 
hand in politics. There’s no reason why he shouldn’t 
—he knows what he wants, his professional aides 
know what the outdoors needs, and a growing corps 
of lawmakers can sense the political hay in solid 
conservation issues. 

Together they can shape outdoor programs that 
work, and set milestones along a_ broadening 
road. @ 


Bass and Grass 


Early spring is the time for plug casting the grass 


flats for bass in their pre-spawning feeding sprees 


ie A LONG way from Florida to a steelhead river 
in Canada but a trip I took last fall makes a good 
illustration for some comments on fishing for record 
fish. 

My wife and I journeyed to the Kispiox River in 
British Columbia to fly fish for what seem to be the 
biggest steelhead available to feather tossers. 

To shorten the story I’ll summarize by saying that 
in nearly two weeks of wading the chilly waters of 
the Kispiox, sleeping in a tent heated by a sheetiron 
stove and cringing before an almost constant drizzle 
of icy water and snow we had exactly three strikes. 
All of this happened in October and if your map 
runs that far north you can easily figure why the 
weather was nasty. 


A failure? Nope. The local lads figured our trip 
was a big success since I managed to beach one of 
those three fish with a weigh-in of 22 pounds. That 
won’t break any records but comes close enough to 
the top fish of the year to earn the envy of a lot 
better steelhead fisherman than I am. 

Camped along the banks of the Kispiox were a 
number of real steelhead fishermen who could have 
been catching a lot more fish elsewhere but were 
willing to stick it out for months (some were there 
for three) in hope of just one real buster. Any kind 
of rainbow trout in the 20-pound class is quite a fish, 
even if he has spent part of his life in an ocean. 

A large percentage of the fly fishermen camped 
on that river were full-time anglers, financially in- 
dependent and with the big fish bug. Most of them 
have caught so many thousands of fish that they’re 
willing to spend fishless weeks in hope of a single 
big one. At best their names may appear in a list of 
records that certainly isn’t on the best seller list. It’s 
personal satisfaction they’re after. 


The harder a fish is to catch the better these guys 
like it and it is quite possible that a big, fly-hooked 
steelhead in a fast river is about the toughest of all 
fly fish to land, not that he has any more power or 
speed than other fish but because he’s helped by a 
lot of fast-moving water you can’t wade. It’s not un- 
usual to chase one for nearly a quarter mile down- 
stream, even though he’s already tired out, and the 
obstacles you cross on a brush-lined river may ap- 
pear impossible once you look back upstream and 
see where you’ve come from. 


Rie uese 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


On the other end of the continent the big tarpon 
seekers will spend weeks on the Florida Keys flats 
looking for something bigger than the fly rod fish 
Joe Brooks caught a few years back (weighing 
nearly 150 pounds). They’re generally full time fish- 
ermen too, able to hire the best in guides and will- 
ing to charter airplanes to inspect the flats at inter- 
vals. And who can name the catcher of last year’s 
biggest fly rod tarpon? I can’t. But the personal sat- 
isfaction is enough reward for him. 

Now this is not my type of fishing as I’m not a bit 
competitive where angling is concerned but I won’t 
call it silly. I have a lot of admiration for a pilgrim 
who will travel several thousand miles to the one 
spot in this world where he’s most likely to get a 
record specimen of a certain species and then stay 
right there until there’s no chance left. 


Now let’s suppose the 22-pound steelhead I lucked 
onto had been a few pounds bigger and had been 
Number One for the year. 

I would, of course, have thrown out my chest and 
posed as a steelhead expert for the rest of my life 
but it wouldn’t have been fair. 

I used the term “lucked onto” on purpose. During 
the time I was fishing for that single fish the real 
steelhead fishermen were getting about one fish ev- 
ery two days and a lot of them were more than 15 
pounds—just as hard to land as my fish in many 
cases. 


The truth is I was fishing by the proven methods 
they showed me and doing it so clumsily that they 
were outfishing me at every bend in the river. I was 
fishing only in the established “lies” the oldtimers 
pointed out to me. 

So if the 22-pounder had been a 30-pounder and I 
had been top rod for the year it would have been a 
miscarriage of justice. 

But it didn’t work out that way and the last I 
heard the top dog was a steelhead expert who had 
been in that country since August and planned to 
stay until freezeup. More power to him! 

Now if I have made no point in this dissertation 
you and I are on different wavelengths. I simply 
mean that I’m not a competition fisherman but I’m 
first to say that those who are deserve to win the 
trophies—because they are very, very good at their 
specialty. 
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EXOTIC FISH HAVE an appeal, sometimes out of 
proportion to their sporting or culinary values. The 
sailfish, for example, attracts as much through its 
appearance as its fighting qualities. 

Years ago, I went to great efforts to catch a gray- 
ling—an exotic northern fish with a sail-like dorsal 
fin. The kind I caught was called a Montana gray- 
ling and a 10-incher was a whopper. 

Years later, I went to great effort to catch an 
arctic grayling and did it in northern British 
Columbia. Returning, tired, unshaven and _ bear- 
scared from my camping expedition, I happened to 
run into a fish biologist. 


He was glad to learn I had been successful but 
explained that the arctic grayling and the Montana 
grayling are the same fish. They did look the same 
to me whether he was right or not. Anyway, don’t 
send me a bunch of letters about it. I don’t know 
and don’t care much. 

The beautiful grayling puts up a fight like a tired 
carp. I’m still glad I went; just giving the facts. 


Then last summer I drove for miles up a Rocky 
Mountain trail and then hiked uphill for three more 
to catch a golden trout. The scenery was breath- 
taking, the air was crisp and the altitude was 9,000 
feet. My knees buckled and my back ached. 

The trout were so gaudy they looked as if some- 
one had gone too far with a paintbrush. If you like 
color, they’re probably the most beautiful of fishes. 
We went to a lot of trouble but I guess it was worth 
it. Anyway, I have caught golden trout. 


A WHILE BACK the people at the Florida Develop- 
ment Commission let me help them put out a fishing 
booklet and the more I worked on it the more I 
felt that a soft sell is what we need. 


Few will disagree that Florida is the best all- 
around fishing state of the country. The truth about 
Florida fishing is good enough without embellish- 
ment. The bold lies that 10-pound bass are easy to 
catch and that anyone can fill a stringer in the surf 
do us more harm than good. 


The fisherman I'd like to sell is the one who has 
fished elsewhere and will appreciate something spe- 
cial. If he doesn’t fish at home he won’t know what 
he’s doing here without some experience. If he 
wants to come here to learn; that’s fine. If he thinks 
all he has to do is get out of the car and start catch- 
ing fish, maybe he isn’t a good Florida customer 
after all. 


I SADLY RECALL some of the real jokers of the fish- 
ing tackle business. For example, there was the 
spinning reel so built that it twisted the line con- 
stantly on the retrieve. After a couple of hours’ fish- 
ing you needed to take the whole line off and 
straighten it. Thousands of them sold. 
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Big Canadian steelheads like the one the author has 
landed here are in the contest category. A newcomer 
hardly deserves to catch a record-buster when real 
specialists have been studying a river for years and 
the “tourist” has the benefit of their experiences. 


I am still aghast at the break-down record of one 
of the best known of spinning reels. As it’s popularity 
rose the quality of its construction decreased and 
its already complex mechanism showered parts with 
increasing regularity. A top-notch reel repairman 
confided that this one reel makes his business pro- 


fitable. 


There is something pathetic about the guy who 
buys a new pair of waders (up to $50 a copy) and 
walks into his first cold water only to find it rises at 
the same rate inside the waders as outside. It is ap- 
palling to consider that the accursed things haven’t 
even been tested for waterproofing at the factory. I 
know of at least three cases of that kind and one of 
them occurred when a Floridian walked into a gray- 
ling stream near the Arctic Circle. He had spent 
something like $1,000 on that trip and his result- 
ant language was excusable. 


I still think of the baitcasting line I was once 
given to try out. I regretfully reported to the manu- 
facturer (it was already on the market) that the 
stuff swelled up to the size of binder twine when it 
got wet and threw a geyser of water as it went 
(partly) on the reel. 

If some of my recommendations of new products 
are less than enthusiastic it is because I recall the 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
new spinning reel I tested with satisfaction, used to 
land a jack crevalle and extolled in glowing terms. 
Apparently mine was the only one of the entire 
output that worked and I still haven’t lived it down. 


I HAD AN INQuIRY the other day about car top 
boats, the problem being—what gives you the most 
room and the most safety with the least weight? 

The safety part of the question would have to de- 
pend on what kind of waters you planned to operate 
on but most cartop boat users lean toward small riv- 
ers, lakes and canals. When the water isn’t going to 
be big I’m inclined to feel the aluminum johnboat 
or the canoe will give you the most room for fishing 
at a minimum of weight. Either will go with a mini- 
mum of outboard power too. 

Not many fishermen go for canoes, knowing that it 
takes some experience to get the most out of them. 
For its weight, I suspect the canoe will transport 
more payload than any other type of rigid fishing 
rig but it’s apt to be tippy and it must have a lot of 
length to reach its potential. 

Johnboats are built with low sides—the most 
common criticism of them from a safety standpoint. 
However, I submit that the length of bottom actu- 
ally in the water exerts a steadying influence and in 
most other small boats the narrow bow wastes space 
and adds weight. It is generally dangerous to stand 
up to fish from a canoe but perfectly safe in a fair- 
sized johnboat. 

The square-ended johnboat can be dangerous in 
heavy seas, of course, and the original purpose of a 
sharpened bow was to slice through them. 

Anything you get is a compromise but johnboats 
are a lot of fishing room for little poundage. 


HAVING FOOLED WITH a lot of various conveyances 
for fishing and hunting purposes I’ve begun to be- 
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lieve the pickup camper offers about the best deal of 
all for the fisherman, especially if he tows a boat. 
Unless he figures on using it for full time living, the 
8-footer (which doesn’t overhang the pickup bed at 
the back) seems to be most practical. 

Florida fishermen are usually able to follow a 
hard-surfaced road to their launching sites but the 
occasional trip into back country can get pretty 
rugged if you use an outsized camper that sticks out 
too far behind. 


Last summer I heard a lot of praise for the pickup 
campers which retract for traveling and are opened 
upward hydraulically for standup living. The idea is 
that you thus reduce wind resistance and maintain 
a reasonable height. Of course these outfits don’t 
have the popular sleeping quarters which extend 
over the truck cab. 

Probably the best known name of such low- 
profile campers is the Alaskan which is built in sev- 
eral U.S. and Canadian factories. 

Many travelers are mounting small boats on top 
of these rigs. The full height, cab-over camper with 
a boat on top reaches ‘way up there—a hazard on 
tree-covered back roads—and the boat is pretty high 
to get up and down. 


There are a few 4-wheel-drive pickup camper out- 
fits on the road but that gets pretty expensive and 
most of them stand up pretty high although there 
are exceptions. The Jeep pickup in 4-wheel-drive is 
about standard pickup height. 

Having crossed the continent nine times with 
4-wheel-drive I feel the chief objection in the past 
has been noise at highway speeds. We have reduced 
this by custom insulation of hood and cab and a turn 
to highway rather than lug tires. The newer models, 
however, are getting much quieter. 

Anyway, few camper users will feel 4-wheel-drive 
a necessity. 


The small johnboat like this one 
provides a lot of angling room 
with little weight and are often 
preferred for car-top use. They 
are not intended for rough water. 
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Every YEAR at this time I say something about the 
pre-spawning fishing for bass over the grass flats. 
That produces some of the largest fish to fall to arti- 
ficials as the bass are on the prowl for food before 
nesting time. 

In this fishing it’s hard to get a lure that’s too 
large, too flashy or too noisy and some of the most 
successful fishermen string together creations that 
are almost frightening as they come across the gun- 
wale. The water’s generally shallow and only a 
weedless lure will actually burrow through grass 
but a lot of surface stuff is used over the pockets. 


The most productive lures I’ve used for this are 
those that run right over the tops of submerged veg- 
etation and the spinner-skirt-porkrind combinations 
have beaten the lipped plugs in my experience. It’s 
hard to sell to the current generation but the sink- 
ing, torpedo-type plug is effective when worked at a 
speed which holds it near the surface. 

For me, nothing works quite as well as a conven- 
tional baitcasting rod for this kind of fishing. I like a 
fairly stiff tip for pulling lures out of grass and for 
horsing fish through it and, for me at least, the bait- 
casting reel gives better control of the big baits. 

I’ve also used heavy fly tackle with big streamers 
and poppers but this is primarily for real fly nuts 
who are willing to do a lot of hard work in order to 
employ their favorite tackle. 


THERE IS A MOVEMENT toward restricting fishing 
methods in many northern areas. This doesn’t usu- 
ally concern bass fishing but has been tried with 
varying success on trout waters. Some waters are 
open to artificial bait only; others are restricted to 
the use of flies. 

Since the real purpose of such regulations is to 
maintain the fish population in the face of increas- 
ing fishing pressure and the inroads of industry, a 
lot of conservationists feel that’s the wrong tack. 


“By favoring certain methods, you just make the 
other fishermen sore,” is one argument. “The way 
to accomplish the purpose is to set up a very low 
limit that will discourage meat fishermen or make 
the waters ‘for fun-fishing only’ and have everybody 
return all fish caught.” 

There’s a lot to be said for this. If you really want 
to eliminate bait fishing in any kind of water you 
can generally do it by making anglers release their 
catch. 

“Fun-fishing” isn’t popular with the general pub- 
lic. If it was we’d have many more fishermen after 
tarpon, jack crevalle, ladyfish and bonefish—all of 
which have a poor reputation as table fare. 


USERS OF FLY RODS have hardly touched the deep 
fishing possibilities, probably because it’s a lot more 
fun to cast floating lines and surface or near surface 
lures. 
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In late winter and early spring a plug casting outfit is 
top choice for dragging big lures through the grass flats. 
The bass become active in a pre-spawning feeding spree. 


However, there are some excellent sinking fly 
lines which will take a fly to the bottom—dquick! 
Such a unit makes it possible to fish a streamer fly 
along the bottom the way jig fishermen do it and, 
theoretically at least, the fish should be happier 
with the lighter lure when he nibbles and thus be 
more likely to hang on. 

You can get remarkable distance with “shooting 
heads” of sinking fly line attached to monofilament 
backing. The head is just long enough for satisfac- 
tory false casting and when you let it go, out goes 
the mono. This system has long been used by tour- 
nament casters and grows rapidly among other fly 
folks. Scientific Anglers (makers of Air Cel and Wet 
Cel lines) are now making a special shooting line to 
go with their heads. Shooting heads are generally 
about 30 feet long. In my experience their shooting 
line is a lot better than monofilament because it 
floats on water and doesn’t tangle. 

If you wade, shooting stuff that floats is a big help. 
I understand they’re going to charge six bucks for 
100 feet of this special line but it’s worth it. 

With shooting line and a “head,” a mediocre fly 
caster can quickly learn to throw 70 or 80 feet. 

Personally, I’d rather use conventional lines but 
there are some places where it’s a question of sink- 
ing line or no fish. In such a case you may be better 
off with spinning tackle anyway. @ 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


Florida 


Goose 


Scenes 


There is scarcely a thing in nature that lifts 
an outdoorsman’s heart more than the clarion 
call and sighting of a great flock of geese in 
flight. Although flights of geese to Florida 
have declined in recent years (biologists are 
researching ways for their return), there are 
those that prefer this state’s winter quarters. 


The Canada Goose is the most common of 
three species that winter in Florida. The Snow 
and Blue geese, common in the midwestern 
states, are more or less stragglers in Florida, 
but not rare. Top photo shows a flight of Can- 
ada Geese over Live Oak Island, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, Wakulla County. A group of Can- 
ada “honkers,” above, three Snows, a couple 
of Blues, and some ducks, loaf along the edge 
of a Leon County farm pond. A large number 
of Canada Geese, at left, graze and mingle 
with cattle on a farm east of Tallahassee. 
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A mixed flight, above, showing one Snow Goose, 
eight Blues, and three Snow-Blue hybrids, wing 
their way over the St. Marks National Wildlife 
Refuge, Wakulla County. Snow Geese, at right, 
try Florida waters for winter-season swimming. 


Photo Story 
By WALLACE HUGHES 
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Blue Geese, left, swim in the Gulf of Mexico 
along St. Marks Refuge coast. Teal duck, be- 
low, joins Blue Geese in majestic swim before 
the camera, on farm pond east of Tallahassee. 
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The need for protecting natural resources and beauty, has long 
been the goal of hunters and fishermen in their efforts to keep 
those pleasures and relaxation that come with outdoor living. 


ERTAIN DANGER SIGNS have appeared on the out- 

door recreation horizon during the past years. 
They threaten a diminished role for hunting and 
fishing in the total outdoor planning scheme being 
directed from the nation’s capitol. Sportsmen had 
better keep a watchful eye on developments, lest 
they be brushed aside in the mad dash of civilization 
to get back to nature. 

For many years, the hunter and the fisherman 
stood almost alone in fighting for the conservation 
cause. In seeking the pleasures and relaxation that 
come with outdoor living, they saw the need for pro- 
tection of our natural resources, for pollution abate- 
ment and wildlife management. A small cadre of 
fishery and wildlife biologists stood with them in a 
cause that was not too popular. 

Sports fishermen, for example, were the first to 
make the nation aware of the urgent need for water 
pollution control. They were pioneers in getting 
things accomplished in the face of considerable op- 
position. Waterfowlers took the initiative in making 
sure that adequate nesting grounds were set aside 
and protected to insure future populations of ducks 
and geese. 

Hunting and fishing were the chief outdoor sports 
then. No one else seemed to care. A long, hard look 
has been taken since at outdoor recreation and with 
it has come a new doctrine that threatens to mini- 
mize the importance of hunting and fishing in favor 
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Fight For 
Survival 


By Charlie DuBuisson 


Savage Arms Company 


of supposedly more important outdoor activities. 
This re-emphasis is chiefly the result of misinterpre- 
tation of facts gathered by the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. 

With the White House leading the parade, every- 
one, it seems, is rushing to jump on the outdoor 
recreation bandwagon, and phrases such as “natural 
beauty,” “multiple use,” and, “back to the wilder- 
ness,” have all but replaced motherhood as a cause 
to champion. From the scramble have emerged self- 
styled leaders of amateur standing who claim they 
can solve overnight the complex problems profes- 
sional biologists have been struggling with for years. 

Of more concern to the sportsman, however, is the 
misinterpretation and misrepresentation of data col- 
lected by the ORRRC and how it is being used. The 
newcomers have the mistaken notion that picnicking, 
hiking, sight-seeing and driving have displaced hunt- 
ing and fishing as principal outdoor pursuits. 

As Richard Stroud, executive vice-president of the 
Sport Fishing Institute, stated in his address before 


Hunting and fishing are the traditional outdoor sports. The 
fisherman and hunter must continue their leadership roles in 
the planning and development of outdoor recreation movements. 
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A majority of the campers admit that they are roughing it while on hunting or fishing trips. 


the Northeast Fish and Wildlife Conference in 
Boston, Mass., last January, it should be clear to 
everyone that hunting and fishing are the dominant, 
traditional outdoor sports, that the more passive ac- 
tivities such as picnicking, hiking and driving are 
merely by-products. 

“It would be a major blunder, I believe,” said 
Stroud, “to de-emphasize the role of fishing and 
hunting in outdoor recreation in the backwash of 
the new enthusiasms. On the contrary, it is neces- 
sary to re-emphasize the central role of the tradi- 
tional outdoor sports, and regard them as key values 
in outdoor recreation planning.” 

Mr. Stroud went on to point out that although the 
ORRRC survey showed 66 percent of American 
adults to be picnickers, they eat outdoors because 
they are in pursuit of another activity and it is con- 
venient and inexpensive to do so. Fishing and hunt- 
ing, he said, are known to account for about 90 per- 
cent of boat use, while 87 percent of the campers 
admitted they were merely roughing it while on fish- 
ing or hunting trips. Driving is a means of getting to 
a camping, fishing or hunting site. 

In other words, a high interdependence exists 
among the various outdoor activities and the prob- 
lem lies in placing them in their proper perspective. 
If the newcomer on the outdoor planning scene has 
his way, hunting and fishing will be over-shadowed 
by the more passive activities listed, and picnic 
areas, camp sites, hiking trails and better highways 
will be given priority over fish and wildlife research 
and management. 

Fighting for survival is nothing new to the sports- 
man. It is unfortunate he cannot relax, now that the 
general public has been made aware of the impor- 
tance of getting back to nature. His place in the 
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scheme of things is being threatened and unless he 
demands his rights he will be brushed aside. 

Sportsmen are prepared to share the outdoors 
with others, but multiple use is a term with a noble 
objective and hidden pitfalls. The idealist sees it as 
the solution to all outdoor problems with no hitches 
involved. The realist sees it for what it is—a limited 
solution with many conflicts, feasible in some cases, 
impractical in others, and in some cases, impossible. 

If there be any doubt regarding the growing 
popularity of hunting and fishing, consider the latest 
statistics released by the U.S. Interior Department. 
Sales of hunting and fishing licenses broke all record 
during the past fiscal year. Combined, hunters and 
fishermen numbered 34,827,066, and they paid out 
a total of $134 million in license and permit fees. 

The expenditure amounted to a $6 million increase 
over the previous year’s figure. The 20,496,517 li- 
censed fishermen was a new high, 277,060 more than 
the previous record, and the 14,330,549 licensed 
hunters was a jump of 207,890 over fiscal 1964. 

So let there be no mistake about the importance of 
hunting and fishing on the outdoor recreation scene. 
Whatever the problems, sportsmen must continue 
their leadership role in the planning and develop- 
ment that is to come. 

Mr. Stroud phrased it adequately when he said, 
“The facts are, let us not forget, that fishermen and 
hunters have been, and will continue to be, the regu- 
lar army for the conservation-based outdoor recrea- 
tion movement. It is clear, too, that the biologically- 
trained conservationists who conduct the resource 
research and management programs, can continue to 
be the regular cadre for that army. Whether they 
will rise to the challenge will depend almost entirely 
upon the extent of their intestinal fortitude.” e@ 
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The pan-size “salty” largemouths had a distinct liking for the spoon-pork 
rind combination, along the salt marsh edges of the lower Homosassa River. 


A strange combination of tight lines — and tight wires — best describes the elements 


behind the double-career success story of our “mixed-waters’ fishing guide 


Salty Largemouths 


WELVE-YEAR OLD Eugene Lechler stood motionless 

at the edge of the stream in the heart of Ger- 
many’s Black Forest, rock in hand. Scanning the 
surface with an eye expert beyond his years, Gene 
spotted his quarry, and as he slowly began his 
windup, he peered upstream and then toward the 
lake to insure that no wildhuter were approach- 
ing. It was all over in a splash, and in a split second 
a chunky brown trout floated to the surface. Gene 
grabbed his prize and scurried towards his cottage 
near the village of Bad Libentell. 

Today, Gene Lechler has nothing to fear from 
wildhuter (game wardens), but still fishes (with 
rod and reel) and lives dangerously with a set of 
parallel careers which should qualify him as Flori- 
da’s most colorful fishing guide. The bronzed vet- 
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eran guide was brought to this country by Ringling 
Brothers in 1929 with his high wire act and he 
tours every summer in the fair and show circuit 
throughout the northeast United States and Can- 
ada. During fall, winter and spring, he is much in 
demand as a Homosassa River fishing guide, usually 
booked six days a week. Just to keep life from being 
dull, he walks a 50-foot tight wire each Sunday af- 
ternoon 17 feet above the famous “Gator Lagoon” 
at the nearby Homosassa Springs attraction. In the 
lagoon below are 50 voracious alligators and croco- 
diles. Last winter, when Gene dropped his cap, the 
surface exploded as the hungry saurians vied for 
the morsel. Gene finds this activity a relaxing 
change of pace from his daily quest for the many 
fresh and salt water game species that inhabit the 
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storied Homosassa River, its tributaries, and the 
Gulf beyond. 

This has started off as a typical “colorful guide” 
type story but actually it is not. It was to have been 
called “Seafood Gumbo.” We set out to prove the 
claim of the Homosassa River resorts, that as many 
as 15 different game species, both fresh and salt wa- 
ter, could be caught in one day of intensive activ- 
ity. The day was cold, the moon was wrong, the 
wind was high, and we had to settle for a “trout 
sandwich”—tender fillets of speckled sea trout be- 
tween deep fried strips of Florida largemouth bass, 
caught on the same day and in the same river. For 
anglers unused to “togetherness” of fresh and salt 
water fish, this experience is unique. 

It is true that, under the right conditions, the 
river can produce a spectacular variety. Fresh wa- 
ter species frequently caught include bass, bream, 
shellcracker and warmouth. If the angler instructs 
his guide to “seek variety,” he can also look for salt 
water action with redfish, trout, grouper, sheeps- 
head, blackfish and cobia among the year around 
possibilities. Snook are numerous but hard to catch 
and the potential is enhanced in season by the ap- 
pearance on the scene of tarpon, mackerel, king 
mackerel and other gamesters. 

Gene Lechler took his assignment seriously as he 
swung up river towards the giant spring, which 
pumps six million gallons of fresh spring water per 
hour into the tidal, winding Homosassa. He eased 
his comfortable 24-foot fibreglass ski barge, an Ar- 
kansas import, into the crystal clear freshwater of 
the spring run, and I assumed that our first try 
would be for bass. Gene tied on a large “silver flash” 
type Dalton Special and told us to do the same. Or- 
ders were to cast far out toward the bank and re- 
trieve as fast as we could without the usual 
“twitches” employed for largemouth bass. Puzzled, 
we asked him why, and he revealed that we were 
snook fishing. We pounded the surface for nearly a 
half hour and during that time we saw many snook 
10 pounds and up cruising the fresh water, through 
pockets in the weed beds, but we failed to produce 


By GEORGE RUSSELL 


A veteran fishing guide with two careers, Gene 
Lechler spends his days off walking a tight wire 
over alligators and crocodiles, and off-seasons 
touring North America with his high wire act. 
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the first strike. Gene explained that successful 
snook fishermen on the Homosassa watch and wait 
for inclement, stormy weather, even squalls, to plug 
successfully for snook in this manner. The day was 
cold, clear and windy, but the blue skies made the 
clear water plugging for the wary gamesters unpro- 
ductive. 


Without moving, we switched to bass baits, the 
spinner fore-and-aft type, and were soon in busi- 
ness, boating about six of the fresh water bass that 
share the headwaters with the snook, mullet and 
sheepshead, constantly cruising by the boat with a 
magnificent disregard for our efforts. 


Conscious of his assignment, and our desire for a 
story entitled, “Seafood Gumbo,” we left the scene 
of the bass activity in the midst of it, and Gene 
gunned his 110-horsepower engine down the chan- 
nel toward the brackish water. Our first stop was a 
usually productive sheepshead hole at Marker 68 
on the south side of the river, at an island form- 
tion called “Hell’s Gate.” Baiting with shrimp and 
fishing deep, we had several nips, the type of gentle 
petty larceny .which indicates the presence of 
sheepshead, but were unable to sink a hook into the 
bony mouths. They, too, were obviously intimidated 
by the bitter cold day and generally poor conditions. 


Further down river, at Marker 47, we switched to 
nylon jigs and enjoyed some action with speckled 
sea trout which lasted more than an hour. At first, 
we thought we were in the trout nursery of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
world, releasing scores of tiny trout, some less than 
six inches long. Suddenly, the parents moved in and 
we jigged in earnest, boating half a dozen highly 
respectable trout of two or three pounds. 


It was time to try again, but the wind, which we 
had been eyeing hopefully all day for decrease or 
change, stiffened, and we regretfully came to the 
conclusion that the most productive salt water area 
of all, the mouth of the river and Gulf flats beyond, 
were not in the cards for this day. Lechler swung 
his handsome craft up into the sheltered water of 
Price’s Creek. This was clearly a salt marsh creek 
and again we figured that our goal would be fish of 
the salt water variety. Gene called for bass lures, 
however, even a rubber worm. And soon we were 
into bass action, casting to the tangle of weeds at 
either edge of the winding creek. 


We soon found that only the most accurate casts, 
to the very edge of the underwater growth and in 
the pockets, would lure the largemouths from the 
protective cover. My favorite for this type of hazard 
fishing, a weedless Rex spoon with a yellow pork 
skirt, paid off from the outset, and I had three bass 
in the boat out of the first six casts, all yearlings. 


My fishing buddy on this outing was another 
Jean, my wife Jean; and, when it comes to fishing, 
distinctly my better half. I turned to gloat over my 
spoon-fed threesome and noted that she was pre- 
occupied with feeding out monofilament between 
her thumb and forefinger, bail open, keeping slight 
tension against a steady pull, with an expectant look 
in her eye. Having watched her wait out this se- 
quence before, and sink the weedless hook of a pur- 


Jean Russell stole the mixed-bag honors with a 
largemouth bass that weighed in at six pounds. 


ple worm deep in the throats of five to seven-pound 
bass earlier in the season, I knew what was coming. 


There was a pause in the steady “walk” of the 
mossback, and Jean snapped over the bail of her 
spinning real as she lowered the rod over the gun- 
wale, taking up slack. With the tip at the surface, 
she reared back hard, and the drag sang out as the 
hook went home, and a powerful run stripped off 
yards of line. Fortunately, the lunker ran parallel to 
the tangle of the bank, and then headed for the 
deep channel. Our nimble guide leaped to the an- 
chor and pulled it, easing out into the channel 
where the odds were better for my excited spouse, 
her arched rod, and her straining eight-pound test 
monofilament. After ten minutes, three leaps, and 
several desperate end runs toward the no-man’s 
land of weed growth, she triumphantly led a 
whipped six-pounder to the waiting net of Lechler, 
who chomped down on his cigar and gave me one 
of those unfathomable guide’s looks. 


“Congratulations,” I said for the third time this 
year, trying to sound enthusiastic. 


As the day ended, we decided that while we had 
not proven the point we sought for the story, we 
did indeed have a nice mixed bag of fresh and salt 
water fish, and as usual, the mother of my children 
had proved her point most emphatically. We had 
sandwiched a tussle with trout in between two pro- 
ductive bass forays, even on the worst day of the 
year on the fabulous Homosassa. 


Returning to Riverside Villas, and observing the 
dramatic growth of the resort area of the scenic 
river, I reflected on the past and future of this natu- 
ral wonderland. Here, the lure of the great spring 
with its mysterious population of thousands of fresh 
and salt water fish, the appeal of the river where 
anything can happen to the angler (and usually 
does), and the dollars of a conscientious developer 
had all combined to transform the sleepy fishing vil- 
lage of old Homosassa into a modern, well-attended 
resort town. 


And now the developers had announced plans for 
a gulf-view facility all the way down at the mouth 
of the river, which would feature a high observa- 
tion tower and be called the “Crow’s Nest.” 


Suddenly I had a vision. The Crow’s Nest was 
completed, and a high wire was strung from its peak 
to the treetops on the island south of the pass. I 
saw the green backs of giant tarpon rolling in the 
rip at the mouth, and high above, tripping lightly 
across the wire, chomping on a cigar, and clasping 
a rock was Gene Lechler. He glanced upriver, then 
across the azure gulf flats, wound up, and let it 
fly. @ 
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Hunting Season Information 


Season Bag Possession Limit 


if Deer, Buck Only 3 2 
Turkey — Fall 2 3 3 
; Spring Gobbler 1 2 2 
Bi} = 5 Squirrel, Grey 10 20 
EY 2h Squirrel, Fox 2 4 
es Quail 12 24 
Bear 
Wild Hog 1 2 2 
NORTHEAST 
Shooting Hours * REGION 
Co a 1 a ae arora Sena 
Resident Game ae a OALOOSA am 2B f } a 
From one-half hour before sunrise to } Baw aha | 
one-half hour after sunset; except oe mt | gee | 
Spring Gobbler Season when shooting rune MATE A: 7 
hours will be from one-half hour s i, Pic” (ee CENTRAL 
before sunrise until 12-noon, only. NORTHWEST a REGION 
REGION VOLUSIA 


A color illustrated summary of 1966- 
1967 general regulations for Florida 
hunting, trapping and fresh water fish- 
ing, and summaries of Migratory Game 
Bird and Management Area regulations, 
are available at County Judge’s offices, 
and Commission Regional offices listed 
on page 3. 


(Issued from office of County Judge) 


FLORIDA HUNTING LICENSES 


Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over and all children under 15. 


Costs include County Judges’ fees. 
Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of Florida insofar as licenses 
to hunt and fish are concerned. 


Series AK — Resident, Combination, 


Hunting and Fishing, Statewide, Annual .....................---.-..------ $10.50 

Series H — For hunting on licensed private hunting preserves only ............ 5.50 
Series | — Resident County, Game -.......2..-.-2..2...--2-22---0s--scseconceneenedacennccceceeses 2.00 
Series J — Resident, other than Home County ..............22.2.2222-22-2--2-2--e--eneeeeee 4.50 
Sones Ko esident = State <5. eS ee a ee eee 7.50 
Series *1-— Non=Residents’ State 2a a ee cee el 26.50 
11.50 


M — Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous 


Series 
M-1 — Non-Resident County, Owners of and paying taxes on 3,000 


Series 
CCP OG OE: PT Gis So sick tees aes es arpa et a eee ae auc te 11.50 
Series Y — Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. Issued fram office of 
Comimissions Walaa stae e..ciccceree ce Sen oct tena oe 0.00 
vols Tapa aes 50.00 


Alien Hunting — Issued from Office of Commission, Tallahassee 
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SOUTH FLORIDA 
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Migratory Game Bird Regulations are 
on page 28. Regional hunting season 
information, including Spring Gobbler 
seasons, appeared last month, in the 
December 1966 issue, pages 36 and 37. 
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Forest fire damage includes 
destruction of wildlife, 
and great amounts of 


food and cover requirements 


WILDFIRE 


and 
WILDLIFE 


By RICHARD FOGARTY 


Florida Forest Service 


T'S OFTEN BEEN SAID that wildfire is the most dan- 
| gerous of all natural enemies known to game ani- 
mals. But that’s not exactly true. 

It’s true that wildfires are extremely dangerous, 
but most wildfires aren’t “natural,” most of them are 
“artificial’—man-caused. Now it sounds sort of silly 
to call a raging forest fire artificial, but it’s true. 

For instance, figures released by the Florida Forest 
Service reveal a surprising number of forest fires in 
south Florida compared to the north and western 
portions of the state. The rate of forest fire occur- 
rence was 214 times as great in south Florida as in 
the rest of the state. Rainless days, a drying sun, 
careless smokers, people who burn rubbish, and chil- 
dren playing with fire and others are responsible. 

The reasons are varied and complex, according to 
C. H. Coulter, State Forester, but all of them point to 
the fact there are just more people in the southern 
areas of the state. 

“Nine of every ten woods fires are man-caused,” 
says Coulter, “Therefore, many can be prevented. 
One of the largest tasks of the Service is making the 
public aware of just how damaging wildfires can be 
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Florida Forest Service Photo 


to wildlife. Not only are some animals destroyed by 
the fire itself, but their shelter and food sources are 
destroyed or reduced—and this is where the real 
tragedy begins.” 

On the other hand, controlled burning can be ben- 
eficial to wildlife in several ways. Specifically, ex- 
perts agree that a control burn (woods fire) every 
three years is optimum for quail production. Periodic 
burning reduces wire grass and brush growth and 
favors the seeding and development of partridge pea 
and other quail food. Fires encourage the growth of 
these valuable legumes and fosters quail production. 

One of the most important aspects of the controlled 
burn, in addition to its wildlife benefits, is its wild- 
fire prevention quality. The Florida Forest Service 
rates it as one of its most effective fire prevention 
methods. A duty of the Service is to provide land- 
owners with professional advice and on-the-spot as- 
sistance with controlled burning. 

In county fire control units, landowners are eligible 
for % of an hour (usually % mile of fire break) com- 
plimentary fire line plowing per year. Additional fire 
breaks may be secured at the standard plowing rates. 
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A Florida Forest Service forester will recommend 
the time of year and correct method for burning, 
and, if necessary, skilled fire fighting personnel will 


plow fire breaks and assist during the burning. 


However, a carefully planned and executed con- 
trol burn leaves the area and much of the vegetation 
ready to “green-up” again. A hot destructive wildfire 


—and most of them are just that—impoverishes the 
area and kills back much desirable growth. 


Wildlife cannot sustain itself on barren, burned- 
over land. Frequently, animals clever enough to 
escape a raging forest fire find themselves literally 
homeless, with little food and scant place to breed 


and shelter their young. 


Even the fish suffer from unchecked wildfires. It’s 
a more complicated process than that affecting land 
animals, but it’s just as effective—and damaging, 


says Coulter. 

It goes something like this: A healthy, unburned 
forest provides a layer of litter on the forest floor. 
This litter is composed of leaves, pine needles, chips 


of bark, small twigs and limbs. When a driving rain- 


fall occurs, the trees of the forest slow the descent 
of the raindrops, making them fall softly onto the 
absorbent layer of litter. 

By absorbing the sudden downfall of water, the 
layer of litter prevents rapid run-off and soaks up 
much water and allows the moisture to percolate 
slowly into the soil. 

The slow percolation of water into the soil main- 
tains a higher water table for the area, and helps pre- 
vent flash floods which lower the oxygen content of 
streams. This in itself is harmful to the fish, but is 
only part of the trouble. 


Wildfires in south Florida, above 
left, occur more often than other 
regions of the state. Destruction 
of wildlife shelter and food by a 
wildfire results in burned-over 
land and takes a long time to re- 
cover. Controlled burning, right, 
is beneficial for wildlife, and a 
wildfire prevention aid. Planned 
fire burns permit vegetation and 
area to quickly “green-up” again. 
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Rapid run-offs and flash floods cause silt to be 
washed into streams, rivers and ponds. The silt mud- 
dies the water, then settles to the bottom, frequently 
covering and stifling out the vegetation necessary to 
provide nesting grounds for game fish and the fish 
they feed upon. So, here again we find game animals 
—this time aquatic animals—literally “homeless.” 

The situation is by no means hopeless, says 
Coulter. “Through widespread fire prevention efforts 
and the excellent cooperation of the news media, the 
public is becoming aware of the fire prevention 
message.” 

The Service has made splendid progress. “Since 
the disastrous, drought-ridden fire season of 1962, 
the Service has recorded two calendar years with 
less than one-half of one per cent of Florida’s pro- 
tected woodlands being burned. 

“But even this tiny fraction represents thousands 
of acres each year,” says Coulter. “We would like to 
see the wildfire destruction reduced to a bare 
minimum.” 

Presently, the Florida Forest Service is protecting 
18-34 million acres of Florida’s 20 million acres of 
forest land. The burn on the unprotected land is 
averaging 20 per cent or more annually. “The dam- 
age to wildlife, cover and food, in these areas is 
severe,” states Coulter. “It’s the goal of all in the 
Florida Forest Service to see forest fire control on a 
statewide basis.” 

The Florida Forest Service is extremely interested 
in preserving wildlife and wildlife habitats. “After 
all,” states Coulter, “our personnel are outdoor 
oriented and most of them are hunters and fishermen 
themselves—when they have time.” ® 


Photo By Bob Branftly 
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Floating 
Fish 
Lab 


By ART HUTT 


Operators, at left, strain water through a 
test net aboard Florida’s “floating fish lab- 
oratory,” an aluminum outboard powered 
craft complete with padded and waterproof 
lockers to house the delicate instruments. 
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Fisheries Division personnel Reginald Rogers, biologist, left, and management specialist Bill 
Hennessey, test Florida lake waters. Later, more exhaustive tests are performed in land based lab. 


OSSIBLY THE first of its type and surely one of the 

finest tools of the fish-management trade is the 
limnology boat used by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 

Centrally based at Leesburg, this mobile rig is 
available for on-the-spot and immediate investiga- 
tions in any corner of the state, as well as for rou- 
tine research in central Florida. 


With civilization and industry constantly down- 
grading water quality and removing water from 
public use, sport fishing must now be managed to 
continue to supply good fishing for anglers of any 
state. Limnology, the science which deals with bio- 
logical productivity and those factors which effect 
it, is an important aspect of fisheries management. 
Physical and chemical aspects of water can be com- 
pared with high or low fish productivity, much like 
a soil analysis can determine crop yield. 

Directed to this end, the floating lab consists of an 
aluminum 17-foot outboard-powered boat with a six 
foot beam. Waterproofed and padded lockers built 
by a local metal shop hold the delicate and expen- 
Sive equipment. 


Dr. Mark Anthony, research biologist at the 
Commission’s Leesburg office, spearheaded the idea 
and selection of this outfit. “We looked for a me- 
dium-size rig that would be stable at anchor,” he ex- 
plained. “With jars of chemicals, test tubes and sen- 
sitive instruments such as the conductivity meter 
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(used to measure the total acid, base, and salt in so- 
lution in water) sitting on our built-in surfaces, we 
wanted a boat that would sit steady, despite waves 
and movement of personnel.” 

While speed was a secondary factor, the rig was 
selected for electrical equipment, and for its rela- 
tively weedless operation. The boat will hit 30 
miles per hour, and thus permit sampling over big 
distances in one day—all in comfort and with a mini- 
mum amount of damage to the equipment. 

Before this new acquisition, an eight-hour day 
in the rough-riding sled-type boats had damaged 
equipment and exhausted fish management person- 
nel. Reports from the Fisheries Division show the 
outfit has paid for itself by minimizing damage to 
equipment and by very few hours lost through ad- 
verse weather conditions. 

With this big stable boat, they can stay out in 
weather when smaller craft are forced off the lake. 
And with so many large lakes and fairly substantial 
breezes in Florida, this can sometimes be a problem. 

The boat has a pump to draw up lake water, a 
boarding ladder for divers, and stowage space for 
SCUBA gear. In general, the interior is arranged as 
efficiently as that of a small house trailer. A full- 
length canopy is used in rainy weather and over- 
night investigations. 

While somewhat deluxe, the rig is not a luxury 
item. It’s serviceable, and performs perfectly the 
functions for which it was purchased. © 
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Christmas 
Present 
That Extends 
Your 
Good Wishes 
Through 
The 
Entire 
Year, 


A Gift 


Subscription To 


You Shop From Home 
Three One-Year 
Subscriptions 


$6.50 


FOR THAT EXTRA 
SPECIAL GIFT TO 


YOUR SPORTSMAN FRIENDS! 


Mail Complete Address for 
Each Subscription, and 
How You Want Gift Card 
Signed, to: 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


A hand-signed gift card will tell each 
friend that YOU have given them a whole 
year of arm-chair hunting and fishing in 
the Sunshine State. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Here is a 12-in-1 gift that is perfect for your relatives, friends 
and business associates who like to hunt and fish in Florida... . 
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Crazy Quail 


A new shooting game that offers a form of shotgun 


practice that closely duplicates upland gunning 


I you—like most of us—have been missing shots 
this hunting season that you should have made as 
an upland gunner, you should now take stock and 
decide to do something about it. Definitely include 
in your list of New Year resolutions one to engage 
in more between seasons’ shotgun practice. 

Practice is what it takes to keep shooting reflexes 
sharp; it is an accepted axiom throughout the scat- 
tergun set that wing-shooting accuracy can be both 
improved and then maintained by periodic sessions 
of clay target shooting. 

The practice can be weekly or bi-weekly, and be 
a formal round of trap or Skeet, a thirty minute 
stroll with gun along a Shotgun Practice Walk, a 
lively hour with companion and handtrap, or oc- 
casional shooting of “Crazy Quail.” 

The prime requisite is at least a fair continuity of 
practice sessions throughout the non-hunting 
months of the year. Little is to be gained by follow- 
ing the example of the lazy collegian “cramming” 
just before examinations, and trying to become a 
polished gunner by engaging in two or three practice 
sessions only a week or two before hunting season. 

Dedicated practice over the calendar months will 
surely give you improved field performance. Making 
every shot count adds greatly to hunting season en- 
joyment and to cherished memories of hours afield. 

Personally, I prefer to take my shotgun practice 
on clay targets that take unpredictable flight angles 
and demand the gun handling of upland gunning. As 
a practical supplement, I try to hunt crows every 
once in awhile. 

Crow shooting is an excellent form of between 
seasons’ practice. The crow population is heavy and 
you will never lack for targets. 

Secret of success is to observe crow flights and es- 
tablish morning and evenings flyways. Then, make 
friends with a farmer or landowner along a flyway; 
set out some decoys, start calling, and you’re in busi- 
ness. 

It will be fast shooting, once birds respond to de- 
coys and imitated crow talk. Always take along an 
extra box of shells. 

You'll be doing conservation a good turn, too; 
crows destroy the eggs and nestlings of quail and 
other game birds. 

If, however, you prefer to limit your shotgun 
practice to trap and Skeet, you’ll not be alone. More 
than half a million shotgunners now like to take 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


their between seasons’ practice at trap or Skeet. 

Although a lone practice session now and then is 
beneficial in a thought-provoking, analytical way, 
more pleasure will be had by sharing shooting ses- 
sions with other shotgunners of same objective. 
That’s why gun clubs are so popular! 

Also, competition may well bring out your best as 
a shooter. You will quickly find that concentration 
and good shooting technique are needed if you are to 
out-shoot rivals. You will meet the challenge by be- 
ing more careful in your shooting and by making 
sure you are on target before you fire. Smoother gun 
handling and improved scores are certain to follow. 

Practice shooting, whatever the month, will also 
tend to make a shooter more familiar with his gun 
and shooting faults. For example, in upland gunning 
many shooters unknowingly “flinch,” or perhaps 
“freeze” gun movement, just as trigger is pulled— 
with resulting miss. Often gun fit is incorrect, yet 
the shooter does not realize it when afield, in the 
excitement of shooting game. On the practice range 
he will likely pinpoint his trouble. 

Flinching often is nothing more than fear of gun 
recoil against shoulder or cheek; incorrect stock fit 
is frequently responsible for the abominable habit. 
Flinching can also be caused by disordered nerves 
that promote a mental stumbling block to good 
shooting. Fortunately, this particular cause is not 
common. 

If you flinch, you can discover it very quickly by 
“dry shooting”—swinging an unloaded gun on mov- 
ing target and pulling the trigger at what would 
have been the right moment. 

Better yet, have a companion secretly partially 
load your shotgun, or leave it completely unloaded, 
and hand it back to you on firing line without telling 
you its true condition. You'll readily recognize 
whether or not you flinch those times you call for 
your target, take aim and fire and the firing pin 
strikes on empty chamber. There won’t be any gun 
recoil to conceal your gun handling errors. 

Maybe you shoot a double barrel model with dou- 
ble triggers and find that recoil bruises the middle 
finger of your trigger-finger hand. If so, bad flinch- 
ing and poor shooting are almost certain to be af- 
termaths. 

Most of bruised middle finger troubles can be 
cured in one of two ways—by installing a walnut 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

filler block just behind the shorgun’s trigger guard, 
or by the little known secret of having a gunsmith 
alter the firing sequence of the triggers so that the 
back trigger fires the more open-choked barrel first, 
instead of the usual double trigger sequence of the 
front trigger firing the more open-choked barrel 
and the rear trigger the barrel of tighter choke. 

The change puts the first finger of the shooting 
hand well forward and the hand high on the grip. 
The middle finger is thereby kept away from the 
trigger guard most of the time, since the most open- 
choked barrel is the one generally most often fired. 

Incidentally, don’t make the mistake of placing 
two fingers inside the trigger guard at the same 
time—i.e., providing a trigger-activating finger for 
each trigger. Expert handlers of double trigger shot- 
guns don’t use two fingers inside the trigger guard. 

Wild game generally flies fast, but a conditioned 
hunter will find he has plenty of time to get on tar- 
get before game gets out of range, and that such 
things as accurate range estimation, speed of target, 
foot work, gun alignment and maintained swing 
come naturally. This does not hold true for the av- 
erage hunter whose gun is idle between hunting 
seasons. 

It is only fair to warn the shotgunner, however, 
that there is a vast difference between shooting a 
shotgun at an inanimate target thrown from a 
spring-powered trap and making a successful shot 
on a fast-flushing bird. No man-directed target can 
provide the excitement and surprise of, say, a quail 
exploding into flight from almost underfoot, or a 
last-second swerve of an incoming dove. 

As Ted McCawley, of Remington, explains, “It is 
relatively simple to assume the proper shooting 
stance, mount your gun correctly, and work out 
the proper lead when you call for the target and you 
know just about where it is going. It’s a different 
matter when you are approaching a dog on point, 
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with no idea which way—or when—the bird will 
flush.” | 

Even so, any available shotgun practice is better 
than letting your smoothbore be idle the long 
months between hunting seasons. 

The same principles of applied lead, gun swing 
and follow-through enter into the shooting picture, 
whether you are firing at individual dove targets of 
open season or at clay targets sailing across the 
Skeet field. 

Trap shooting, although it involves some angle fir- 
ing, calls for all targets to be thrown out ahead of 
the gunner at a minimum distance of sixteen yards 
from gun. Each shooter in a squad of five fires five 
shots from each of five stations arranged in a semi- 
circle behind the traphouse. Full-choked, specially 
stocked guns are favored, as are small shot sizes for 
dense patterns. 

In Skeet, the action is closer and faster. Eight sta- 
tions, also arranged in a semi-circle, afford a variety 
of angles on targets thrown from two traphouses lo- 
cated opposite each other, at the two far ends of 
the semi-circle. One is known as “the high house” 
and releases targets that fly a high are path, while 
the so-called “low house” emits whizzing targets 
that take fairly low flight path. Target paths of flight 
are constant; it is the shooter who repeatedly 
changes firing point. 

The targets sail at you, away from you, at right 
angles from both sides and, in the case of Station 8, 
only a few feet above your head, as wild game 
might do. 

Fast gun handling is called for—open bores and 
No. 9 shot are preferred. 

A round of Skeet can deflate the ego of a hot- 
shot trapshooter. Generally, Skeet scores will run 
lower and for this reason alone many shotgunners 
are reluctant to shoot Skeet, especially if they have 
tried it without making what they consider a credit- 
able score. 


A "Crazy Quail” target practice setup, 
left, requires little space; is inexpen- 
sive to construct. Ten clay targets of 
unpredictable flight angles constitute 
a round. If hopes are for better hunt- 
ing season bags next season, above 
right, schedule off-season practice at 
trap, Skeet, or other shotgun games. 
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Trapshooting practice is excellent preparation for 
pheasant hunting and for the precise, long-range 
accuracy required for waterfowl shooting. 

Skeet shooting, in its own inimitable ways, pre- 
pares the shotgunner for good field performance on 
doves, woodcock and those low-flying ducks that 
zoom overhead or at right angles close to the gun. 

Any safe, rustic location can be utilized for a 
unique Shotgun Practice Field that will give the 
shooter targets duplicating just about every angle 
shot known to field shooting. 

For a comprehensive layout, a club will need 
twelve small clay pigeon traps. Their total cost 
will not greatly exceed that of one of the regulation 
electrics, now widely used for formal trap and Skeet 
shooting. 

Traps are concealed amid brush piles, weeds and 
other natural cover, and are pre-loaded and set for 
release. An operator, walking behind the gunner on 
a defined path, activates each approached trap by a 
lever from which a pull cord is stretched. 

To make the practice shooting more realistic, some 
clubs are using painted cut-outs of a pointing dog 
just behind the location of each trap, and some oper- 
ators even add sound effect, to imitate the whir of 
wings of rising bird. 

After the shooter has walked the entire course 
and fired from all twelve target stations, the traps 
are serviced in preparation for the next shooting ses- 
sion. (This takes less time than one would think; 
there is little delay for waiting shooters.) 

If you should ever be in the vicinity of Davison, 
Michigan, by all means visit the complete shooting 
range of the Williams Gun Sight Company, on La- 
peer Road. (You will be welcomed, whatever your 
shooting interest.) 

Along with other facilities, the firm maintains two 
Practice Bird Fields for the upland gunner—choice 
of a twelve target layout or an extended trail of 
forty-eight traps, eight of which throw doubles. Par- 
ticipation cost is nominal. 

A new shooting game called “Crazy Quail” offers 
a form of shotgun practice that closely duplicates 
upland gunning; one never knows from which direc- 
tion a target will come. 

Facilities are easy to install, require little space, 
and the ten shots that constitute a round of “Crazy 
Quail” are a real challenge to a shooter. 

Firing is normally done from a point 22 yards from 
the trap, although handicaps anywhere between that 
distance and 30 yards can be decreed, where con- 
testants are known to vary markedly in shooting 
knowledge and gun handling skill. 

The shooter stands in one spot, a minimum of 22 
yards behind the trap. On his command, a clay tar- 
get is thrown from a below-ground pit by a small 
trap that is pivoted to revolve and release the clay 
target in any direction. 

When ready for a target, the shooter calls “Pull!” 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


and from that moment until the shot has been fired 
he must not move his feet. This means that shooting 
stance must be natural, balanced and that subse- 
quent gun handling incorporate body and arm swing 
that successful upland gunning demands. 

For this reason, combined with unknown flight an- 
gle of target, “Crazy Quail” is an excellent training 
aid for the upland gunner who honestly admits his 
field performance needs improvement. 

The trap’s operator sits on a tractor-like seat 
which revolves in the manner of a swiveled desk 
chair. He is entirely concealed, is well below ground 
level and is perfectly safe from shooting accident 
while operating the trap. Under no circumstances 
does he ever leave the trap pit until all firing has 
been completed and he has been given, and has ac- 
knowledged, the “All clear!” call by a companion 
acting as Rangemaster. 

To achieve the maximum variety of target angles, 
the trap operator should always make sure at least 
one target will be thrown in the direction of the 
shooter, two at right angles and one or more 
straight-away. Rules of the game require that any 
target thrown in the direction of the shooter must 
be broken before it passes him. 

Plans for laying out a “Crazy Quail” shooting field 
and constructing the simple trap pit and revolving 
trap base can be had without cost by writing Jim 
Jikhoff, Public Relations, Winchester-Western Di- 
vision of Olin, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Addition of a “Crazy Quail” setup is sure to add zest 
to any club program. 

Last year more than 213 million clay pigeons were 
shot at by shotgunners. Those who did the shooting 
can tell you that practice pays off. © 
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WHERE THE NEED IS 
(Continued from page 5) 


tached academic sophistication. 
But plain down-to-earth conser- 
vation can never be sophisticated. 
Conservation deals with raw re- 
sources and nature’s basic laws. 
Some of these laws are cruel— 
and the most vital is the survival 
of the fittest. 


Beautification and certain city 
and park improvements can take 
on aspects of sophistication, but 
dealing with the broad principles 
of land husbandry is too earthy a 
subject for much sophistication. 


City slums, urban sprawl, water 
pollution, soil erosion, and im- 
proper forest management are all 
man-made problems arising in 
great part from the idea that na- 
ture can be ignored. MAN cannot 
outrage nature indefinitely and 
prosper; nature has means of 
cruel and bitter retaliation. Hav- 
ing sown the wind, we are now 
reaping the whirlwind from more 
directions than we can cope with. 


It is noble of people to be con- 
cerned about the Grand Canyon, 
the Redwoods and wilderness, but 
inconsistent to overlook the un- 
emptied garbage cans, trees dying 
from gas fumes, rivers of oil spill, 
slime, dead animals, and general 
debris at the back door. 


Fundamental to our conserva- 
tion education should be teaching 
people to live with dignity where 
there are dense populations. This 
should in no way minimize caring 
for and managing our great natu- 
ral wonders, but people who can- 
not see improvements to be made 
at home will be destructive to 
natural beauties a thousand miles 
away. 


MAN to improve or re-create 
his environment must radically 
change his sense of values. Con- 
servation education should be a 
means of reorienting these values. 
WE had better be fast about it be- 
fore itis too late. @ 
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— MEASURED OVER 

A GIVEN DISTANCE MAY 

BE FARTHER THAN SUPPOSED 

@ CROWS OFTEN FLY IN A 
ZIGZAG PATTERN 


Dieters Fish Recipes 


Seafood Slimmers, a_ recipe 
booklet designed especially for 
dieters has been released by the 
United States Department of the 
Interior’s Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

The recipes in Seafood Slim- 
mers were developed by Bureau 
home economists and feature a va- 
riety of kitchen-tested low-calorie 
meals using fish and shellfish. 

Bureau Director Donald L. 
McKernan said release of the pub- 
lication coincides with “Fish ‘n’ 
Seafood Parade,” the fishing in- 
dustry’s annual promotion to 
create greater national interest in 
fishery products. 

The 19-page booklet, in color, is 
available for 25 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20420. 

Other recently-published Bu- 
reau color recipe booklets avail- 
able from the Government Print- 
ing Office include Top O’ the 
Mornin’ With Fish and Shellfish 
at 25 cents and Fish and Shellfish 
Over the Coals at 40 cents. @ 


MOVING? 
If you are planning to move, please send 
notification four weeks before changing 
address. Send your address label from a 
current issue, plus your NEW address. This 
will ensure continued subscription service. 


CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


surprise to many but Gottschalk 
said this should also have been 
expected. 


“We know that hunting oppor- 
tunities are being lost as a result 
of our zooming population. More 
land is being posted against hunt- 
ing, land is being lost to urban 
sprawl, and people are taking to 
other competitive forms of recre- 
ation,” he said. 


The 1965 study was aimed pri- 
marily at covering what may be 
termed “substantial” participants 
rather than the more incidental 
fisherman or hunter who may 
have made only one or two local 
trips during the year. The Survey 
showed that these substantial par- 
ticipants, ages 12 or older, num- 
bered 33 million in 1965. This in- 
cluded 28 million who fished, al- 
most 14 million who hunted, and 
over 9 million who did both. 


The 33 million sportsmen spent 
$4,046,439,000 for hunting and 
fishing equipment, transportation, 
food and lodging, license fees, and 
other equipment and _ services. 
Fishermen accounted for almost 
$3 billion and hunters for more 
than $1 billion of the total. 


The number of persons 12 and 
over who fished in 1965—28 mil- 
lion—was an increase of 12 per- 
cent over the 1960 survey figure. 
Fishermen are increasing at a 
faster rate than the U.S. popula- 
tion as a whole. Almost 21 million 
of the anglers were males with in- 
creases noted in almost all age 
groups. Female anglers accounted 
for more than 7 million of the total 
number of fishermen. 


Mighty Big Conclusions 


CIVILIAN marksmanship train- 
ing produces better soldiers and 
they are less likely to become 
casualties. 

That is one of the conclusions 
reached in a report prepared for 
the Department of the Army by 
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Arthur D. Little, Inc., famed re- 
seach organization. 

Last year the Army asked the 
Little firm to study the activities 
and missions of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 


Although this function of the 
Army was started in 1903, it is not 
widely known, even among active 
shooters. Its mission is basically to 
encourage and promote small 
arms marksmanship among civil- 
ians. 


In this activity the NBPRP 
works closely with the National 
Rifle Association, a non-profit 
organization founded in 1871 with 
a membership composed of in- 
dividual shooters. 


Attacking guns and the shooting 
sports with no holds barred, cer- 
tain members of both houses of 
Congress made serious charges 
against the NBPRP and the NRA. 
They alleged that: 


—Marksmanship training is 
worthless in this age of nuclear 
warfare. 


—Funds expended for civilian 
marksmanship training did not ac- 
complish their purpose. 


—Guns and ammunition issued 
for training had fallen into the 
hands of “armed groups who 
would supplant lawful authority.” 
The Little report provides docu- 
mented evidence that none of 
these charges has any basis in 
fact. 


It states categorically that, in 
spite of recent technological de- 
velopments, the rifleman is almost 
certain to be employed in any 
shooting war. 


A survey of 12,880 Army train- 
ees indicates significantly better 
marksmanship scores for those 
who had civilian marksmanship 
training. 


Trainees who had been mem- 
bers of clubs affiliated with the 
Army’s Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship (DCM) had 68.6% 
qualification as Experts, while the 
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total sample qualified only 15.4%. 

Previous gun club members 
were found to be more likely to 
enlist, more likely to prefer a com- 
bat outfit and more confident of 
their ability to use their rifles 
in combat. 

The Little researchers also in- 
terviewed 34 distinguished com- 
bat commanders. There was prac- 
tically unanimous agreement that 
a combat unit with better marks- 
manship would not only be more 
effective but would suffer fewer 
casualties. 

Also investigated were the clubs 
enrolled in the DCM program. 
There are 5,854 of these, with 
some 411,000 members. The little 
interviewers checked 100 of these, 
purposely choosing those located 
in areas subject to racial unrest 
and high crime rates. 

In the language of the report: 
“We were unable to uncover a 
single incident where a DCM- 
affiliated club or its members have 
been convicted of using firearms, 
ammunition, and/or govern- 
ment property improperly or 
where DCM arms have been used 
in crimes of violence.” 

Among the recommendations in 
the Little report is the following: 
“Those aspects of the DCM pro- 
gram which relate to the stimula- 
tion of broader interest and partic- 
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ipation in rifle shooting among the 
youth of our country should be 
emphasized more and pursued 
even more effectively.” 


Outdoor Fabric Processing 


OuTDOORSMEN WHO use tents, 
sleeping bags, ground cloths and 
boat covers will find these items 
more resistant to adverse weather, 
mildew, and sunlight deterioration 
if they are made from cotton fab- 
rics with a “Zirchrome’”’ finish. 


And because Zirchrome pro- 
cessing is simpler and more eco- 
nomical than present techniques, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
chemists report, a large number 
of textile finishers should have 
the capacity for producing these 
fabrics. 


Chemists C. James Conner, Al- 
bert S. Cooper, Jr., Gary S. Danna 
and Wilson A. Reeves—all with 
USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service—developed Zirchrome 
processing at the ARS Southern 
utilization research laboratory in 
New Orleans. 


Limited weathering tests at the 
Southern laboratory show that 
fabrics with a Zirchrome finish are 
more weather resistant than those 
with conventionally-applied fin- 
ishes. Both types of fabrics were 
placed on racks under identical 
exposure conditions. Zirchrome 
fabrics retained 90 percent of their 
original strength after 15 months, 
while some commercial fabrics re- 
tained only 40 percent of their 
strength after just 12 months. 


Basically, the process is an im- 
proved way to apply mineral dyes 
to cotton fabric. Mineral dyeing 
deposits inorganic pigments such 
as metals within the individual 
fibers of a fabric. Unlike other 
types of dyeing, there is no chemi- 
cal bond between the fibers and 
the pigments. 

Mineral dyeing processes now 
in general use require up to 4 
chemical baths, as well as other 
steps. In contrast, Zirchrome proc- 
essing can be completed by only 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
one chemical bath, followed by 
either heating or drying. Protec- 
tive agents such as fungicides, 
mildew preventatives and water- 
proofing waxes are applied with 
the dye in the single bath. 
Because Zirchrome finishes are 
relatively simple to apply, most 
small textile finishers should be 
able to carry out the process with 
presently installed equipment. 
This simplicity of application also 
eliminates the possibility that in- 
effective timing or temperature 
control will weaken the fabric. 


About The Four Seasons 


How many of us, now that 
we've reached that age when life 
is suppose to begin all over again, 
recall those exciting boyhood 
days when a dog, a gun and a 
patch of woods to roam through 
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was all that we asked from a com- 
plicated world? 

Remember how we used to 
glance nervously out of the 


Florida Migratory Game Bird Regulations 1966 - 1967 


Waterfowl—Ducks, Geese, Coot 


Seasons: Two Phase, November 24, 1966 through November 27, 1966 
December 3, 1966 through January 8, 1967 
Shooting Hours: From one-half hour before sunrise to sunset 


Bag Limits Daily Limit Possession Limit 


Ducks 4 (see notes below) 8 
Geese 2 4 
Coot 10 20 


The daily bag limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of the 
following species than: (a) 2 wood ducks; (b) 2 canvasbacks. 

The possession limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of 
the following species than: (a) 4 wood ducks; (b) 4 canvasbacks. 

The limits on American, red-breasted, and hooded mergansers, in the aggregate of 
these species, are 5 daily, and 10 in possession, of which not more than 1 daily and 
2 in possession may be hooded mergansers. 

In the following described areas, two scaup or ringneck ducks may be taken in 
addition to the daily bag limit of ducks: All open waters of the Charlotte Harbor area 
from the Florida Power and Light power line 4 miles east of the U.S. Highway 41 
bridge on the Peace River and from the El Jobean bridge (State Road 776) on the 
Myakka River to a line running from Boca Grande Pass east through Bokeelia to the 
mainland. All open waters of Lake Ponte Vedra on the Guano River Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area in St. Johns County, Florida. All open waters of Banana River from Banana 
Creek south to State Road 520. All open waters of Tampa Bay. All open waters of 
Sarasota Bay south to the Albee Road bridge. All open waters of the Indian River 
from Shiloh south to the bridge on State Road 516 at Melbourne. All open waters 
of Mosquito Lagoon (India River Lagoon) from Oak Hill to State Road 402. All open 
waters of Estero Bay. All open waters of Lemon Bay. 

Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: Waterfowl hunting per- 
mitted only on Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, opening day, and November 25. 
The use of outboard motors is prohibited on Lake lamonia and Lake Jackson during 
the open seasons for waterfowl hunting. 

Waterfowl Hunters must have a 1966-1967 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting 
Stamp before hunting waterfowl. Available from the local post office at a cost of 
$3.00, the “‘duck stamp” is required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of age and 
older. 
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schoolhouse window with that 
feeling of anxiety, trying to sup- 
press the urge to be out there in 
pursuit of a scolding squirrel or a 
drumming grouse, while one ear 
was tuned to the teacher and her 
lesson on the law of gravity? 


Well, things haven’t changed 
much, at least not in a rural Ken- 
tucky town where boys apparent- 
ly hold hunting in high esteem 
and let their education take care 
of itself. 

According to a news story, the 
teacher had asked her students if 
anyone could name the four sea- 
sons. A bright, young lad raised 
his hand and recited rather proud- 
ly, “There’s a deer season, a 
squirrel season, quail season, and 
I forgot the other one.” 


The boy isn’t necessarily shirk- 
ing his education. There is much 
we can learn from nature if we 
take time and studyit. © 


Marsh Hens (Rails and Gallinules) 


Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: September 17 to November 25. 
Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30. 


Mourning Dove 

Shooting hours, 12-noon to sunset. 

Seasons: October 1 to November 6.* 
November 19 to December 4. 
December 17 to January 2. 

Daily Limit 12; Possession Limit 24. 


*During the Oct. 1, to Nov. 6, season, 
Alligator Point, Franklin County, North- 
west Region, will be closed to dove hunt- 


ing. 


Snipe 

Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: November 12 to December 31. 
Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16. 


Woodcock 


Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 

Season: November 12 to December 31; 
except Northwest Region which 
is November 19 to December 31. 

Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


Tok sotat Beceeeire soni genic eutaee 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


ee i | 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Citation, show- 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


Catch Witnessed By__ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 


Name 


Street No. 


City 


State Zip Code 


V | 


if 


Wildlife Portrait By Wallace Hughes 
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